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FIVE 

MEN 

By  SSGT  Michael  R.  Mcx)ncy 


Five  young  men  have  joined 

together  to  form  one  of  the  most 
professional  fighting  teams  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Their  backgrounds 
are  typical  of  what  many  consider  the 
“American  mixture.” 

Dave  Johnson  is  23  years  old.  After 
high  school,  he  decided  the  Army  was 
the  career  for  him.  He  joined  the 
service,  choosing  Special  Forces  as  his 
specialty.  His  civilian  job— mechanic. 

Hank  Green  is  also  23  years  old. 
After  high  school  he  elected  to  go  on 
to  college.  While  in  college,  he  became 
a member  of  the  Army  ROTC.  In 
civilian  life  , Hank  was  a farmer. 

George  Ratuski  knew  that  he  want- 
ed to  be  a professional  soldier  from 
the  time  he  was  12  years  old.  After- 
high  school,  he  applied  for,  and  re- 
ceived, an  appointment  to  West  Point. 

Pedro  Gomez  wanted  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  Henrico 
Gomez,  M.D.  After  high  school,  he 
started  the  long  road  to  becoming  a 
doctor.  Today  his  name  is  Pedro 
Gomez,  M.D. 

George  Washington,  Jr.,  was  raised 
in  Harlem,  New  York.  After  high 
school,  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  the 
ghetto  and  make  something  of  his  life. 
He  joined  the  Army  at  the  age  of  18. 

Five  young  men,  one  from  the  city, 
one  from  the  farm,  a doctors  son,  a 
boy  with  a dream  of  being  a pro- 


fessional soldier,  and  a young  man 
escaping  from  his  environiuent.  Five 
young  men  with  nothing  in  common 
eight  years  ago,  but  a lot  in  common 
today.  You  see,  all  five  of  these  men 
are  now  officers  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

The  Army  offers  five  basic  gate- 
ways to  a commission.  Although  each 
of  our  typical  Americans  chose  a 
different  path,  they  all  hold  the  same 
rank  and  enjoy  the  same  benefits  of 
Army  Officers. 

Dave  Johnson  entered  the  Army  in 
1961 . Following  his  tour  of  training  at 
Fort  Ord,  California,  he  was  sent  to 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  for  airborne 
training.  He  then  attended  a variety  of 
Army  schools  designed  to  qualify  him 
for  the  coveted  green  beret.  During  a 
Viet  Cong  attack  on  his  outpost  near 
Tay  Ninh,  he  displayed  outstanding 
leadership  ability  in  repulsing  the 
enemy.  He  was  recommended  for  a 
direct  commission.  Today  he  is  a first 
lieutenant. 

Hank  Green  joined  the  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  when 
he  was  a freshman.  After  graduation, 
he  was  sent  to  a basic  branch  school. 
Today,  he  is  a first  lieutenant  in  an 
armor  division  in  Germany. 

George  Ratuski  attended  West 
Point  for  four  years,  earning  a com- 
mission and  a college  education  at  the 
sai"ne  time.  He  elected  infantry  as  his 


basic  branch,  and  hasjoined  the  famed 
1st  Infantry  Division,  better  known  as 
the  “Big  Red  One.”  His  rank  is  also 
first  lieutenant. 

Doctor  Pedro  Gomez  joined  the 
Army  after  completing  medical  school. 
He  is  gaining  valuable  experience  in 
both  medical  research  and  treatment 
of  tropical  disease  at  an  Army  hospital 
in  Japan. 

George  Washington,  Jr.  proved  he 
was  an  outstanding  soldier  by  being 
selected  the  outstanding  trainee  in  his 
basic  training  unit.  After  Advanced 
Individual  Training,  he  decided  that  he 
would  like  to  go  to  Army  Officer 
Candidate  School  (OCS).  He  earned 
his  commission  after  six  months  of 
strenuous  training  and  wears  the  silver 
bars  of  a first  lieutenant  today. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  quali- 
fied Armies  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
today’s  U.S.  Army  needs  many  offi- 
cers who  are  capable  of  using  the 
many  skills  required  in  the  technical 
fields  of  research,  tactics,  engineering 
and  logistics.  Technology  demands 
that  these  men  be  skilled  technicians 
and  outstanding  leaders.  Army  training 
is  designed  for  this  sole  purpose. 

Army  training  is  as  diversified  as 
the  occupations  soldiers  are  trained  to 
perform.  Each  pathway  to  a com- 
mission is  designed  to  train  a man  for  a 
big  job— that  of  being  a commissioned 
leader  in  the  new  “action”  Army. 
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Dave  Johnson  took  the  most  direct, 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  paths  to 
commissioning.  Very  few  men  are 
selected  for  direct  commissions.  He  is 
the  exception,  rather  than  the  average. 

Hank  Green  took  one  of  the  most 
often  traveled  paths  to  his  com- 
mission. At  the  present  time,  247 
colleges  offer  ROTC  training  to  their 
students.  The  bulk  of  Army  officers 
are  men  who  earned  their  commissions 
while  pursuing  a college  education. 

There  are  two  paths  for  ROTC 
commissions.  One  is  the  four  year 
program,  the  other  a two  year  pro- 
gram. Students  who  desire  information 
concerning  ROTC  opportunities 
should  contact  the  college  of  their 
choice  or  see  their  Army  recruiter. 
Additional  facts  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  September  edition  of  the 
High  School  News  Service  REPORT, 
Basic  Facts  About  Military  Service. 

George  Ratuski  followed  the  most 
difficult  path  to  a commission.  Obtain- 
ing entrance  to  West  Point  is  extreme- 
ly limited  and  difficult.  Appointments 
are  made  by  the  President,  State  Re- 
presentatives and  other  elected 
officers. 

Men  who  are  unable  to  obtain  a 
political  appointment  may  gain  en- 
trance after  entering  the  Army.  The 
MilitaryAcademy  Preparatory  School  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  prepares  the 
soldier  for  the  rigors  of  four  tough 


years  at  the  Academy.  Those  who 
make  the  grade  at  the  Prep  School  are 
well  prepared  for  Academy  life. 

After  Pedro  Gomez  became  a doc- 
tor he  wanted  to  study  tropical  di- 
seases. The  Army  was  the  logical 
choice.  Because  of  his  civilian  back- 
ground, he  received  'a  direct  com- 
mission. Doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen 
and  veterinarians  are  eligible  for  direct 
commissions,  depending  upon  the 
needs  of  the  Army. 


Officer  Candidate  School  was 
George  Washington  Jr.’s  choice.  He 
attended  six  difficult  months  of  train- 
ing designed  to  fully  qualify  him  as  a 
leader  of  men. 

Being  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  is 
not  an  easy  position  to  obtain— and  it’s 
not  meant  to  be.  The  officer  must  be 
as  qualified  as  the  men  he  leads.  Army 
training  is  designed  to  provide  highly 
qualified,  professional  officers.  Can 
you  make  the  grade? 
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There  ARE  NEARLY  as  many 
paths  leading  to  a Navy  commission  as 
there  are  occupational  specialties  a 
Navy  officer  can  pursue.  Besides  the 
well-known  means  of  obtaining  a com- 
mission - the  Navy  Academy  and 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
- there  are  many  other  opportunities 
to  serve  as  a Navy  officer,  either  to 
fulfill  a military  obligation  or  as  a 
satisfying  career. 

Programs  leading  to  a commission 
fall  into  three  major  types:  (1)  direct 
commissioning  from  civilian  life  for 
those  with  appropriate  educational 
background  and  experience  such  as 
medicine,  law,  etc.  (2)  commissioning 
from  enlisted  status,  which  may  or 
may  not  require  college  background 
and  (3)  programs  providing  both 
college  training  and  a commission  for 
enlisted  men  and  women. 

High  school  graduates  are  eligible 
for  appointments  to  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland  or 
for  appointment  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps.  College  grad- 
uates can  apply  for  a reserve  com- 
mission through  the  Officer  Candidate 
School  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The 
officer  procurement  section  of  any 
Navy  recruiting  station  can  provide 
details  on  OCS  and  direct  com- 
missions. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY  - Candidates 
must  be  U.S.  citizens,  at  least  17  and 
less  than  22  years  of  age,  high  school 


graduates  and  unmarried.  Nominations 
for  these  appointments  are  made  by 
Congressmen,  Governors  of  U.S.  terri- 
tories, the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Details  may  be  obtained  from: 
Dean  of  Admissions,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Box  N,  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land 21402. 

REGULAR  NROTC  PROGRAM  - 

Provides  selected  candidates  a four- 
year  subsidized  college  education  with 
tuition,  fees,  textbooks  and  midship- 
man uniforms  paid  for,  plus  a $50.00  a 
month  subsistence  allowance.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  at  least  17  but  not 
yet  21  years  of  age,  high  school 
graduates  or  in  senior  year  and  un- 
married. Application  forms  and 
further  details  are  available  from  high 
school  counselors.  Navy  recruiting 
stations  or:  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
Pers-B6411,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 

CONTRACT  NROTC  PROGRAM  - 
Civilian  college  students  may  sign  an 
agreement  to  take  certain  naval  science 
courses  and  drills,  participate  in  two 
summer  training  cruises  and  enlist  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  prior  to  advanced 
NROTC  instruction.  The  Navy 
provides  uniforms,  naval  science  text- 
books, draft  deferment,  $50.00  per 
month  subsistence  during  junior  and 
senior  years  and  a reserve  commission 
upon  graduation. 

OFFICER  CANDIDATE  SCHOOL  - 

On  a similar  basis  with  officer  candi- 


dates from  civilian  life.  Reserve  com- 
missions can  be  earned  in  the  “Line”  | 
(leading  to  command  at  sea  or  ashore),  | 
the  “Restricted  Line”  (duties  con- 
centrated in  a particular  board  field  or 
specialty)  or  the  “Staff  Corps”  (speci- 
alizing in  a professional  discipline  such  | 
as  supply  or  law).  The  school  is  open 
to  enlisted  men  with  degrees,  between  i 
the  ages  of  19  and  2714.  ? 

t: 

AVIATION  - College  graduates  bet-  ! 
ween  19  and  26  who  are  physically  j 
qualified  are  eligible  for  the  Aviation 
Officer  Candidate  program.  The 
world’s  finest  flight  training  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  and  officer  training 
result  in  the  gold  wings  of  the  Navy 
pilot  and  an  ensign’s  commission.  For 
men  lacking  the  required  20/20  vision 
of  a pilot,  air  and  officer  training  can 
produce  a commission  with  the  wings 
of  a Naval  Aviation  Officer.  The  NAO 
flys  as  bombardier/navigator,  airborne 
intercept  (radar)  officer  or  in  other 
non-pilot  status.  Application  can  be  ; 
made  as  early  as  the  junior  year  of 
college.  i 
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WARRANT  OFFICER  - Upon  reach- 
ing the  grade  of  first  class  petty 
officer,  enlisted  men  and  women  can 
apply  for  this  program  which  produces 
specialists  above  enlisted  status  in  one 
of  25  occupational  fields.  Applicants 
participate  in  competitive  examina- 
tions and  screening  by  a selection 
board.  After  a period  as  a W-1  (non- 
commissioned warrant  officer),  suit- 
able candidates  receive  a commission 
and  advancement  to  W-2  (Chief  War- 
rant Officer). 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER  - This 
program  provides  a commission  as 
ensign  to  qualified  warrant  officers. 
EDO’s  are  still  technical  specialists  but 
can  advance  to  higher  officer  ranks 
and  will  perform  many  of  the  same 
military  duties  as  line  and  restricted 
line  officers. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  - For 

enlisted  hospital  corpsmen  and  dental 
technicians  the  Medical  Service  Corps 
offers  commissions  and  duty  in  the 
areas  of  medical  supply  and  adminis- 
tration, medical  sciences,  optometry, 
pharmacy  and  medical  specialties. 
Open  to  men  or  women,  ages  21  to  35. 
Candidates  participate  in  professional 
exams  and  selection  examinations. 

NAVY  ENLISTED  SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM  - Leads  to 
a commission  as  an  unrestricted  line 
officer  with  an  uninterrupted  four- 
year  college  education,  including 
summer  sessions.  The  program  in- 
cludes 17  degree  programs  in  the 
engineering,  science  and  math  fields. 
After  college  graduation  comes  10 
weeks  of  officer  candidate  training  at 
Newport.  Open  to  enlisted  men  or 
women  with  at  least  one  year  of  active 
duty,  married  or  single,  in  pay  grade 
E-4  or  above.  Applicant  must  be  at 
least  21  years  of  age  but  not  yet  25 
and  a high  school  graduate. 

NURSING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

— For  male  or  female  petty  officers  in 
the  hospital  corps,  who  have  not  yet 


one  year  of  study  at  the  Preparatory 
School  at  Bainbridge,  Maryland,  at 
the  completion  of  which  the  best 
qualified  applicants  are  enrolled  at  the 
Navy  Academy.  Applicants  must  be  in 
pay  grade  E-2  or  above  and  have 
completed  recruit  training;  between  17 
and  19  years  of  age  and  unmarried.  In 
addition,  there  is  a minimum  score 
which  must  be  achieved  on  the  Navy 
General  Classification  Test  exami- 
nation; a physical  examination  and 
sufficient  college  preparatory  credits 
obtained  in  high  school  with  no  grade 
lower  than  a C. 

The  most  important  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  an  individual  who  finds 
it  impossible  to  enter  or  complete 
college  before  enlisting  in  the  Navy 
can  still  achieve  officer  status,  in  many 
cases  combining  it  with  Navy-paid 
college  training. 


reached  the  age  of  24  and  have  a high 
school  diploma.  The  program  provides 
college  training  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments for  licensing  as  a registered 
nurse  and  a commission  as  ensign  in 
the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 


DIETETIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

— A one  to  three-year  college  program 
resulting  in  a degree  in  medical  dietet- 
ics and  an  ensign’s  commission  in  the 
Medical  Service  Corps.  Open  to  men 
and  women,  not  yet  24,  with  one  year 
on  active  duty  and  481^  college  semest- 
er credits  with  a C+  or  better  average. 


NAVAL  ACADEMY  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL  — In  addition  to  the  civilian 
nominations  for  the  Naval  Academy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  allotted 
85  appointments  for  enlisted  men  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Candi- 
dates are  selected  from  the  fleet  for 
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TN  SAIGON,  VIETNAM,  Sec- 
■“■ond  Lieutenant  Mary  Johnson 
serves  as  executive  officer  of  the 
Women  Army  Corps  detachment 
assigned  to  Headquarters,  U.  S. 
Army  Vietnam. 

In  Germany,  First  Lieutenant 
Mary  Johnson  serves  as  an  in- 
formation officer,  at  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  base  near  Munich. 

At  Balboa  Naval  Hospital,  San 
Diego,  Ensign  Mary  Johnson 
serves  as  a physical  therapists. 

At  Camp  LeJune,  N.  C.,  First 
Lieutenant  Mary  Johnson  is  a 
training  officer  with  the  Women 
Marine  basic  training  command. 

What  do  all  four  of  these  girls 
have  in  common  besides  their 


names?  All  four  have  chosen  one 
of  the  many  roads  opened  to 
young  women  who  wish  to  be- 
come officers  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  or  Marine  Corps. 

Many  of  the  roads  to  a com- 
mission opened  to  men  are  also 
open  to  women.  Young  women 
are  needed  in  smaller  numbers 
than  their  male  counterparts, 
but  are  still  required  to  fill  a 
wide  range  of  interesting  as- 
signments. 

WAG,  M'M,  SPAR,  WAF  and 
WAVE  officers  are  assigned  to 
major  bases  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  may  also  be 
seen  in  Japan,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Vietnam,  Korea,  and  many 
other  foreign  countries,  fulfill- 
ing im):)ortant  assignments. 


Their  varied  duties  include 
vital  jobs  in  communications, 
aircraft  traffic  control,  electron- 
ics, public  information,  photo- 
granhy,  finance,  medical  and 
dental  specialties. 

Each  of  the  four  branches  of 
service  offers  its  own  programs 
to  women  who  wash  to  become 
officers. 

Navy  Programs 

The  Navy  officer  candidate 
))rogram  is  open  to  college  jun- 
iors and  graduates.  Girls  who 
enter  the  program  must  be  18 
years  of  age,  while  graduates 
must  be  at  least  20.  All  candi- 
dates must  be  U.  S.  citizens. 

Married  w'omen,  wdthout  de- 
pendents under  18  years  of  age, 
are  also  eligible.  Candidates  re- 
ceive eight  weeks  of  basic  train- 
ing and  an  additional  eight 
weeks  of  officer  indoctrination 
after  being  appointed  as  ensigns. 

Juniors  who  enter  the  pro- 
gram receive  their  basic  training 
between  their  junior  and  senior 
years  while  on  summer  vaca- 
tion. Any  women  accepted  for 
the  program  must  serve  two 
years  of  active  duty. 

In  the  medical  field,  the  Navy 
offers  a direct  commission  to  the 
grade  of  ensign  to  graduate  reg- 
istered nurses.  Some  women  may 
be  appointed  to  higher  grades, 
depending  upon  their  age  and 
professional  qualifications. 
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In  addition  to  the  direct  com- 
missioning program,  the  Navy 
conducts  a Navy  Nurse  Corps 
candidate  program  which  pro- 
vides one  or  tw'o  years,  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  registered 
nurses  and  qualified  junior  and 
senior  nursing  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  a baccalureate  degree 
program  in  iiursing  at  universi- 
ties or  colleges  accredited  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing. 

The  Navy  Medical  Service 
Corps  offers  commissions  as  en- 
signs in  the  Naval  Reserve  to 
qualified  dietitians,  physical 
therapists  and  to  those  individu- 
als who  are  qualified  in  certain 
allied  sciences. 

The  Navy  will  sponsor  the  re- 
quired dietetic  internship  or  the 
final  year  of  professional  train- 
ing in  the  cases  of  physical  and 
occupational  therapists.  Select- 
ed students  are  appointed  the 
grade  of  ensign  and  receive  full 
pay  and  allowances  while  com- 
pleting professional  training. 

Air  Force  Programs 

The  Air  Force  also  offers  :i 
wide  range  of  programs  to  the 
young  women  who  wish  to  be- 
come oficers. 

Officer  Training  School 
(OTS)  is  designed  for  the  young 
college  graduate  between'  20 '2 
and  291/4  years  of  age.  Appli- 
cants must  be  in  sound  physical 
condition,  single  without  depend- 
ents, able  to  pass  an  Air  Force 
selection  test,  and  possess  high 


moral  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  medical  field  offers  the 
same  opportunity  as  the  Navy 
programs.  Some  Air  Force 
nurses  are  chosen  for  flight 
nurse  duty,  adding  excitment 
and  thrills  to  the  profession  of 
nursing. 

Army  Programs 

The  Army  programs  are  much 
like  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
Women  who  make  it  as  officers 
in  the  Women  Army  Corps  can 
look  forward  to  worldwide  as- 
signment in  a variety  of  loca- 
tions. 

The  WAC  college  junior  pro- 
gram provides  one  opportunity 
for  a commission.  Women  who 
have  finished  their  junior  year 


of  college  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  the  WAC  training- 
center  at  Ft.  McClellan,  Ala.  In- 
dividuals participating  in  this 
program  may  apply  for  appoint- 
ment as  second  lieutenants  dur- 
ing their  senior  year  or  upon 
graduation. 

Young  women  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30  who  are  col- 
lege graduates  may  request  a 
direct  commission  in  the  WAC\ 
Accepted  applicants  are  appoint- 
ed second  or  first  lieutenants,  de- 
])ending  upon  their  age  and  ex- 
l)erience. 

In  the  medical  fields,  the 
Army  follows  the  format  of  both 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  with  the 


exception  of  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Nursing  pro- 
gram. Here,  young  high  school 
graduates  enroll  for  a four-year 
program  of  collegiate  study, 
training  and  clinical  experience 
in  nursing,  culminating  in  a bac- 
calaureate degree. 

Marine  Corps 

There  is  one  road  onen  to  the 
young  women  who  wishes  to  be- 
come an  officer  in  the  Marines. 
College  juniors,  seniors  and 
graduates  may  attend  Women 
Officer  Candidate  School  at 
Quantico,  Va.  Undergraduates 
may  apply  when  they  are  18, 
graduates  must  be  at  least  21 
and  less  than  29  to  be  com- 
missioned. 

Upon  completion  of  a summer 
session,  graduates  are  appointed 
second  lieutenants.  Undergrad- 
uates are  commissioned  follow- 
ing graduation  from  college. 

The  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Marine  Corps  has  a definite 
need  for  the  Mary  Johnsons 
throughout  the  entire  world. 
Duty  for  women  in  the  military 
service  is  a challenging  experi- 
ence. 

High  school  girls  mapping 
their  future  in  the  armed  Force 
of  the  United  States  have  a va- 
riety of  avenues  open  to  them. 
These  roads  all  lead  toward  a 
similar  goal — a rewarding  ca- 
reer as  a woman  officer. 
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High  school  students  are  usually  con- 
cerned with  the  branch  of  service  they  will  select 
to  fulfill  their  military  obligations. 

It  is  the  concern  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion that  the  serviceman,  on  completion  of  his 
military  obligation,  is  aware  of  the  benefits  availa- 
ble to  him  as  a veteran. 

A “veteran”  is  defined  as  a person  who  has 
served  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service 
after  Jan.  31,  1955  and  who  was  discharged  under 
other  than  dishonorable  conditions. 

The  Veterans’  Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967  provides  additional  benefits 
to  a veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era,  which  has  been 
set  as  beginning  Aug.  5, 1964. 

Benefits  include  VA  loan  guaranty,  job  counse- 
ling and  employment  placement,  and  educational 
assistance. 

EuGIBLE  veterans  may  obtain  VA  guaran- 
ty of  loans  for  purchases  of  homes,  and  farms,  and 
for  farming  purposes.  The  loans  may  be  used  for 
purchase  of  homes;  to  make  alterations  or  repairs; 
to  purchase  farms  or  farm  equipment,  or  to  obtain 
farm  working  capital. 

During  the  year  1968  educational  assistance 
was  given  to  800,000  veterans  and  servicemen. 

To  be  eligible  for  VA  educational  assistance,  a 
veteran  must  have  served  on  continuous  active 
duty  for  more  than  180  days,  any  part  of  which 
must  have  been  after  January  31, 1955. 

Formerly  each  person  was  entitled  to  educa- 
tional assistance  at  an  equivalent  rate  of  one 
month  of  schooling  for  each  month  of  active  duty. 
Public  Law  90-631,  approved  October  23,  1968, 
has  increased  the  ratio  by  one  half.  Two  years  of 
active  service  are  now  equivalent  to  three  years  of 
school  assistance  eligibility. 


It  is  now  possible  for  a veteran  to 
complete  a college  education  on  the  basis  of  two 
years  of  active  duty.  The  36  months  “credit”  is 
the  maximum  allowable  for  veterans  whose  service 
was  performed  after  January  31,  1955. 

In  general,  eligibility  to  educational  assistance 
ceases  at  the  end  of  eight  years  from  the  date  of 
the  veterans  release  from  active  duty. 

Va  EDUCATIONAL  assistance  payments  vary 
according  to  the  type  of  education  or  training 
program  pursued.  For  example,  a veteran  without 
dependents  pursuing  a full  time  institutional  pro- 
gram receives  $130  monthly;  if  he  has  one 


dependent,  $155;  and  if  two  dependents,  $175. 
For  each  additional  dependent  in  excess  of  two 
the  VA  pays  $10  additional  monthly. 

For  less  than  a full  time  institutional  program 
proportionately  lower  rates  are  paid  monthly. 

Full  time  institutional  training  consists  of  14 
semester  hours  or  the  equivalent. 

TThREE-QUARTER  time  consists  of  10  to  13 
semester  hours  or  the  equivalent.  At  this  rate  the 
veteran  is  paid  $95  without  dependents,  $115  with 
one  dependent,  and  $135  for  two  dependents.  For 
each  dependent  in  excess  of  two  the  veteran 
receives  an  additional  $7. 

Half-time  training  consists  of  7 to  9 semester 
hours  or  the  equivalent.  This  rate  entitles  the 
veteran  to  payments  of  $60  a month  without 
dependents,  $75  with  one  dependent  and  $85  with 
two  dependents,  plus  an  additional  $5  for  each 
dependent  in  excess  of  two. 


F OR  VETERANS  pursuing  a course  of  instruc- 
tion less  than  half-time,  payments  are  computed  at 
the  rate  of  the  established  charges  for  tuition  or 
fees  or  at  the  rate  of  $130  per  month  for  the 
full-time  course,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Correspondence  courses  are  counted  as  one- 
quarter  time. 

A cooperative  program  is  a full-time  program  of 
education  which  consists  of  institutional  courses 
and  alternate  phases  of  supplemental  training  in  a 
business  or  industrial  establishment. 


An  ELIGIBLE  veteran  enrolled  in  an  education- 
al institution  for  a “farm  cooperative”  program 
consisting  of  institutional,  agricultural  courses  for 
a minimum  of  1 2 clock  hours  per  week  is  eligible 
to  receive  an  educational  assistance  allowance  at 
the  appropriate  rate  provided  for  “cooperative 
training”  in  the  tables  mentioned  above.  However, 
the  veteran  must  be  concurrently  engaged  in 
agricultural  employment  which  is  considered  to  be 
related  to  the  approved  institutional  course. 

A veteran  may  pursue,  on  a full-time  basis  only, 
an  approved  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
on-the-job  training.  Apprenticeships  must  be 
approved  by  a State  approving  agency. 


TT HE  EMPLOYER’S  wages  to  the  eligible  veteran 
beginning  on-the-job  training  shall  be  at  least 
one-half  of  the  wages  paid  for  the  job  for  which  he 
is  to  be  trained.  His  wages  shall  be  increased  on  a 
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Educational  assistance  allowance  for 

flight  training  is  computed  at  the  rate  of  90 
percent  of  the  established  charges  for  tuition  and 
fees  which  non-veterans  in  the  same  course  and 
circumstances  are  required  to  pay.  The  allowance 
is  paid  quarterly  and  the  veteran’s  entitlement  is 
reduced  one  month  for  each  $130  paid  to  the 
veteran. 

Flight  training  as  a part  of  an  approved  college 
degree  program  is  also  available. 

A veteran  who  must  complete  high  school 
training  to  qualify  for  higher  education  may 
receive  educational  assistance  allowance  without  a 
charge  against  his  basic  entitlement;  that  is,  the 
entitlement  earned  by  his  active  duty  service  after 
Jan.  31,  1955.  This  includes  a person  who  has  not 
received  a high  school  diploma  or  an  equivalancy 
certificate  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  from  active 
duty.  It  also  permits  additional  secondary  school 
training  such  as  refresher  courses  or  deficiency 
courses  needed  to  qualify  for  admission  to  an 
appropriate  educational  institution. 

T' HE  EDUCATIONAL  allowance  is  not  payable 
if  the  veteran  is  enrolled  in  a course  paid  for  by 
the  United  States  Government  under  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law  where  the  allowance  would 
constitute  a duplication  of  the  benefits  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

A change  of  program  may  not  be  approved  for 
a veteran  where  his  program  has  been  interrupted 
or  discontinued  for  his  own  lack  of  application. 
This  restriction  may  be  removed  if  there  exists  a 
reasonable  likelihood  that  there  will  not  be  a 
recurrence  of  failure  to  progress. 

Any  type  course  which  is  vocational  or  recrea- 
tional in  character  may  not  be  approved  unless  the 
veteran  submits  justification  showing  that  the 
course  will  be  of  bona  fide  use  in  his  present  or 
contemplated  business  or  occupation. 

Open  circuit  television  or  radio  courses  may  not 
be  approved  unless  the  veteran  is  enrolled  in  a 
program  leading  to  a standard  college  degree, 
which  includes  subjects  offered  through  open 
circuit  television  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
course  requires  conventional  classroom 
attendance. 

Schools  approved  for  training  may  include 
any  public  or  private  secondary,  vocational,  corre- 
spondence, business  or  flight  training  school, 
junior  or  teacher’s  college,  normal  school,  college 
or  university,  professional  scientific  or  technical 
institution,  or  any  other  institution  which  fur- 


nishes education  at  the  secondary  school  level  or 
above. 

Veterans  job  counseling  and  employment  place- 
ment, under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  is  administered  through  local  veterans 
employment  representatives  in  State  employment 
service  offices.  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
employment  service  staff,  the  veterans  employ- 
ment representative  is  functionally  responsible  for 
the  supervision  of  the  registration  of  veterans  for 
suitable  employment  and  placement. 

He  IS  ALSO  responsible  for  assisting  and  se- 
curing and  maintaining  current  information  on 
employment  available  in  public  and  private  in- 
dustry and  business;  promoting  the  interest  of 
employers  in  employing  veterans;  maintaining  con- 
tact with  employers  and  veterans  organizations  to 
keep  employers  advised  of  veterans  available  for 
employment  and  veterans  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities; and  assisting  in  improving  working  con- 
ditions and  the  advancement  of  employment  of 
veterans. 

If  the  veteran  feels  he  requires  job  counseling 
all  he  has  to  do  is  apply  for  it.  The  same  holds  true 
for  educational  counseling. 

Application  forms  for  either  educational  or  job 
counseling  are  available  at  all  VA  offices,  active 
duty  stations,  from  local  representatives  of  various 
veterans’  organizations,  and  the  Red  Cross  and 
American  Embassies  in  other  countries. 

On  the  form  the  veteran  may  indicate 
whether  he  desires  counseling  for  educational  goals 
only  or  for  a combination  of  school  and  job 
counseling. 

An  appointment  for  an  interview  is  then  made. 
The  veteran  is  then  interviewed  and  tested  by  the 
counselor.  The  tests  include  a number  of  interest 
inventory  examinations,  plus  special  aptitude  tests, 
personality,  general,  mental,  and  ability  tests. 

The  testing,  as  well  as  the  counseling,  is  tailored 
to  fit  the  individual  case.  In  any  event,  everything 
possible  is  done  to  guide  the  veteran  into  the 
proper  line  of  endeavor  both  educationally  and 
work  wise. 

Each  veteran  has  a minimum  of  10  years 
eligibility.  The  date  is  computed  from  his  separa- 
tion from  active  duty.  He  will  be  eligible  for  an 
additional  year  for  every  three  months  of  active 
duty  up  to  a maximum  of  20  years. 

No  veteran’s  eligibility  will  expire  before  March 
3,  1976. 
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ARMFUL  of  snowballs  cradled 
against  his  chest,  eight-year-old 
Tommy  Atkins  shouted  “Charge!”  as 
he  led  his  three  companions  in  the 
attack  on  the  “enemy  fort”  atop 
Mount  Olympus. 

Still  imbued  with  the  military 
spirit,  Tommy  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  when  he  completed  high  school. 

Six  years  later,  because  of  his 
general  aptitude  and  demonstrated 
ability,  he  was  called  in  by  his  com- 
manding officer,  who  explained  to 
Tommy  that  he  was  recommending 
him  for  the  Warrant  Officer  Program. 
Was  he  interested? 

When  Tommy  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative, the  commanding  officer  ex- 
plained the  eligibility  requirements:  he 
must  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
have  a,  mental  test  score  of  110  or 
higher  in  the  Aptitude  Area  Test,  must 
be  of  an  age  to  allow  30  years  total 
active  service  by  age  62,  and  must  be 
on  active  duty  in  the  grade  of  corporal 
and  above  with  six  through  1 2 years  of 
active  duty. 

If  selected.  Tommy  would  be  as- 
signed to  tlie  Warrant  Officer  Screen- 


ing Course  at  Marine  Corps  Schools, 
Quantico,  Virginia,  for  six  weeks.  On 
successful  completion  of  the  course  he 
would  be  appointed  to  warrant  officer 
and  assigned  to  the  Warrant  Officer 
Basic  Course,  also  at  Quantico,  for  10 
weeks  instruction. 

However,  if  Tommy  felt  he  would 
rather  be  a helicopter  pilot  he  would 
have  to  be  less  than  26  years  old,  be  a 
high  school  graduate  or  service  equiv- 
alent, have  a standard  score  of  120  on 
the  Aptitude  Area  Test,  and  be  in  all 
respects  physically  qualified.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  warrant  officer  courses 
indicated  above  he  would  then  be 
assigned  to  the  Naval  Air  Training 
Command  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  for 
training. 

As  a Warrant  Officer  (W-1)  Tommy 
would  spend  approximately  two  years 
in  grade  before  being  eligible  to  ap- 
pointment to  Commissioned  Warrant 
Officer  (W-2).  In  all,  it  would  take 
Tommy  eight  years  to  reach  com- 
missioned rank. 

There  are  of  course,  easier  and  less 
time  consuming  ways  of  achieving  a 
commission  in  the  Marine  Corps. 


Young  unmarried  men  17  to  21 
years  of  age  may  apply  for  admission 
to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  New 
York.  Sons  of  career  officers  and 
enlisted  servicemen  are  eligible  for 
presidential  nomination  to  the 
academies.  However,  congressional 
nomination  by  U.S.  Senators  and  Re- 
presentatives account  for  the  majority 
of  appointments  to  the  Military  and 
Naval  Academies. 

The  majority  of  youths  admitted  to 
the  academies  enter  immediately 
following  graduation  from  high  school. 
Qualifications  are  based  upon  the  can- 
didate’s entries  scholastic  record  and 
his  performance  in  prescribed  tests  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

If  found  qualified  the  candidate 
receives  pay,  tuition,  room  and  board, 
and  four  years  of  college  education 
leading  to  a bachelor  of  science  degree 
and  a commission. 

Those  interested  in  securing  an  ap- 
pointment to  one  of  the  academies 
should  write  to  their  Senators  and 
District  Representatives  in  Congress  or 
to  the  academy  of  their  choice  for 
further  information. 

Also  available  are  the  Platoon 
Leaders  Class  (PLC)  and  Platoon 
Leaders  Class  (Aviation).  These  are 
special  Marine  Corps  officer  training 
programs  whereby  college  under- 
graduates may  prepare  for  reserve 
commissions  in  either  the  ground  or 
air  components  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

College  freshmen,  sophomores  and 
juniors  can  sign  up  for  the  PLC.  There 
are  no  special  classes  to  attend  but  the 
candidate  must  train  for  two  six-week 
periods  at  the  Marine  Corps  Base, 
Quantico,  Virginia. 

During  the  first  six-week  training 
period  emphasis  is  placed  on  physical 
conditioning,  marksmanship,  and  the 
elements  of  command.  Many  long 
hours  are  spent  in  physical  con- 
ditioning. 

When  the  candidate  returns  for  his 
second  six-weeks,  physical  condition- 
ing is  again  stressed.  The  candidate 
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also  receives  many  hours  of  instruction 
in  small  unit  tactics  and  leadership. 

Candidates  receive  $137.70  a 
month  during  the  first  summer  session 
at  Quantico,  $192.20  a month  during 
the  second.  They  are  also  provided 
with  uniforms,  meals,  quarters, 
medical  and  dental  care,  and  transport- 
ation. 

Upon  graduation  from  college,  PLC 
students  receive  commissions.  Ground 
officers  then  attend  a 21 -week  officer 
basic  course  at  Quantico  before  assign- 
ment to  regular  duty.  Aviation  officers 
attend  flight  school  at  Pensacola, 
Florida,  for  approximately  16  months 
of  training. 

If  there  is  no  PLC  program  at  the 
college  of  your  choice,  you  may  still 
achieve  a commission  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  Graduates  of  accredited 
colleges  and  universities  are  eligible  for 
reserve  commissions  either  as  a ground 
officer  or  aviator  under  the  Marine 
Corps  Officer  Candidate  Course  (OCC) 
or  Marine  Corps  Aviation  Officer  Can- 
didate Course  (AOCC). 

Upon  successful  completion  of  a 
10-week  training  and  screening  course, 
candidates  are  commissioned  as  second 
lieutenants  in  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve. Ground  officers  are  then 
assigned  to  the  21 -week  Basic  School 
at  Quantico,  aviation  personnel  to 
flight  training. 

A limited  number  of  commissions 
in  the  Marine  Corps  are  available 
through  the  Regular  Navy  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps.  The  program 
provides  four  years  of  subsidized 
education.  Students  receive  $50  per 
month,  tuition  and  other  instructional 
fees  and  the  cost  of  textbooks.  The 
program  is  designed  to  train  career 
officers  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
comparable  in  standing  to  Naval 
Academy  graduates. 

All  that  remains  now  is  for  the 
prospective  officer  candidate  to 
choose  his  method  of  achieving  a 
commission  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
to  make  plans  accordingly  as  early  as 
possible. 
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The  GROWING  JOB  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  Oceanographic  research, 
Vietnam  operations,  and  its  growing 
“air  arm”  has  created  a demand  for 
more  officers.  This  demand  has  broad- 
ened the  avenues  through  which  quali- 
fied candidates  can  earn  commissions 
as  a Coast  Guard  officer.  ‘ 

Today’s  Coast  Guard  officer  talks  a 
language  all  his  own.  He  speaks  of 
“AMVER,”  “LAVERS,”  “TACNAV” 
and  other  terms  which  could  easily  be 
made  into  a special  part  of  a diction- 
ary for  Coast  Guardsmen  only.  Not 
only  must  he  be  more  educated  and 
better  trained,  he  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapidly 
changing  technology  of  his  service. 
Unlike  the  other  services  the  Coast 
Guard  operates  as  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  has  a 
three  fold  mission  of  military  readi- 
ness, safety  at  sea  and  maritime  law 
enforcement.  It  is  these  missions 
which  make  an  officer’s  flexibility  a 
necessity. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
increase  the  supply  of  Coast  Guard 


officers.  Larger  classes  of  cadets  are 
being  taught  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  in  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut. More  college  graduates  are  being 
sought  for  training  at  the  Coast 
Guard’s  Officer  Candidate  School  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia.  In  order  to  meet 
the  growing  need  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for  more  trained  pilots,  its  flight  train- 
ing program  has  been  opened  to  men 
who  have  successfully  completed  two 
years  of  college.  These  three  programs 
are  the  paths  to  becoming  a Coast 
Guard  officer. 


The  Coast  Guard  Academy  is  the 
counterpart  of  West  Point,  Annapolis 
and  Colorado  Springs.  It  is  a four-year 
college  course  which  graduates  its 
cadets  with  a Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  and  a commission  as  a Coast 


Guard  officer.  A service  obligation  of 
five  years  is  required  after  graduation. 
Appointments  to  the  Academy  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  scores  attained 
on  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  (CEEB)  tests,  and  the 
recommendations  of  a selective  screen- 
ing board  of  officers.  There  are  no 
Congressional  appointments.  State  | 
quotas  or  special  categories.  Cadets  | 
being  appointed  to  the  Academy  re- 
port to  New  London  in  late  June  or 
early  July  of  the  year  in  which  they 
are  selected. 


Preliminary  requirements  for  a 
cadet  applicant  call  for  him  to  be  at 
least  17  years  of  age,  and  must  not 
have  reached  his  22nd  birthday  on 
July  1 of  the  calendar  year  in  which  he 
enters  the  Academy.  He  must  never 
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have  been  married,  and  agree  not  to 
marry  during  the  four  years  of  instruc- 
tion. He  should  meet  the  physical 
standards  for  cadet  appointment,  espe- 
cially within  the  following  categories: 
(1)  possess  vision  in  each  eye  of  at 
least  20/30  correctible  to  20/20;  (2) 
possess  normal  color  vision;  (3)  have 
no  dental  defects;  (4)  be  free  from 
strains  of  albuminuria;  (5)  have  no 
history  of  allergy  or  hay  fever;  (6)  and 
have  no  heart  murmur  or  irregularity. 
He  must  be  graduated  from  high 
school  or  preparatory  school,  or  in  his 
senior  year.  He  must  have  or  be 
certified  to  receive,  15  units  of  school 
credits,  six  of  which  are  required  in 
mathematics  and  English,  and  nine 
optional  in  such  subjects  as  social 
studies,  biological  science,  physical 
science  and  foreign  languages.  No 
physical  or  academic  waivers  are  given. 

Cadet  applicants  should  take  the 
series  of  CEEB  tests  given  in  December 
of  the  year  preceeding  the  one  in 
which  they  desire  appointment.  No 
other  administration  of  these  tests  will 
be  considered.  In  other  words,  candi- 
dates applying  for  cadetship  in  1970 
should  take  the  CEEB  tests  in  Decem- 
ber of  1969.  The  tests  to  be  taken  are 
the  verbal  and  mathematical  sections 
of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and 
the  Mathematics  Level  I or  II  and  the 
English  composition  exams  of  the 
Achievement  Tests. 

For  the  first  two  years  at  the 
Academy,  all  cadets  follow  the  same 
“core”  curriculum  of  Mathematics, 
Physics,  English,  Nautical  Science, 
Graphics,  Navigation,  and  Marine  En- 
gineering. Also  included  is  physical 
education  and  military  indoctrination. 
At  the  start  of  their  third  year,  cadets 
branch  into  academic  areas  of  their 
interests,  either  Engineering-Science  or 
Management-Social  Science.  The  en- 
gineering oriented  area  includes  such 
subjects  as  naval  architecture,  strength 
of  materials  and  electrical  engineering, 
while  the  social  science  program  goes 
into  psychology,  economics,  manage- 
ment analysis  and  others.  During  the 
summers,  cadets  spend  their  time 


training  at  sea  or  at  Coast  Guard 
facilities  ashore. 

Coast  Guard  Officer  Candidate 
School  (OCS)  is  aimed  principally  at 
college  graduates.  The  course  sched- 
ules 17  weeks  of  training  in  navigation, 
seamanship,  antisubmarine  warfare, 
law  enforcement,  military  and  Coast 
Guard  orientation,  and  ends  with  its. 
graduates  being  commissioned  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  with 
the  rank  of  Ensign.  Graduates  obligate 
themselves  for  a total  of  six  years 
military  service,  three  which  are  per- 
formed on  active  duty  immediately 
after  OCS,  and  the  remainder  in  a 
Reserve  status.  Applicants  should  be  at 
least  21  but  less  than  27  years  old. 

They  should  have  a baccalaureate 
degree  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university,  although  college  seniors 
may  apply.  The  degree  should  be  in  a 
field  other  than  medicines,  dentistry  or 
theology.  OCS  physical  standards  call 
for  vision  in  each  eye  to  be  at  least 
20/50  correctible  to  20/30  with  nor- 
mal color  perception;  normal  height 
and  weight  proportions;  and  all  dental 
corrections  must  be  made  before  re- 
porting to  Yorktown  for  training.  En- 
try into  the  Coast  Guard  as  an  Officer 


Candidate  is  through  a recruiting  offi- 
cer. After  completing  the  Officer 
Qualification  Test,  the  applicant  fills 
out  the  necessary  forms,  is  interviewed 
by  a board  of  officers,  and  then  has  his 
name  placed  on  an  eligibility  list  at 
Coast  Guard  Headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  appointment  to  OCS. 

The  third  path  to  a Coast  Guard 
commission  is  through  its  Aviation 
Cadet  (AVCAD)  program.  AVCAD, 
born  of  the  Coast  Guard’s  need  for 
more  trained  pilots  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, takes  qualified  candidates  between 
19  and  a half  and  25  years  of  age  who 
have  completed  two  years  of  college, 
and  in  18  months  trains  them  as  pilots. 
While  officers  for  flight  training  are 
still  taken  from  among  the  graduates 
of  the  Academy  and  OCS,  AVCADs  go 
directly  to  their  training  without  being 
required  to  complete  any  prior  officer 
oriented  training  courses. 

Candidates  apply  for  the  (AVCAD) 
program  througli  a Coast  Guard  re- 
cruiting officer.  They  must  be  un- 
married and  agree  not  to  marry  during 
the  period  of  their  flight  training.  On 
successful  completion  of  the  Officer 
Qualification  Test,  they  undergo  a 
series  of  physical  examinations  to  de- 
termine their  condition  for  flight  train- 
ing. If  qualified,  they  are  enlisted  in 
the  Coast  Guard  and  transferred  to 
training  which  is  carried  out  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  and  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 
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In  these  momentous  years, 

when  an  ever  increasing  demand  has 
been  placed  on  our  intellectual  re- 
sources, every  young  college  graduate 
must  ask  himself  what  career  will  best 
utilize  his  skills  and  aptitudes. 

Meet  two  of  these  individuals, 
Ralph  Wendal  Jones,  personnel  manag- 
er and  Mary  Jane  Smith,  professional 
woman.  With  openings  in  industry  and 
business  at  a minimum  they  have  cast 
their  future  as  lieutenants  with  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  on  the  USAF 
aerospace  team. 

As  each  day  and  year  passes  the  Air 
Force  continues  to  go  through  a 
period  of  change.  New  weapons 
systems  and  aircraft  are  being  de- 
veloped and  becoming  operational. 
This  means  qualified  leadership  is 
more  important  now  than  ever  before. 
Young  well  qualified  and  technically 
trained  officers  like  Lieutenants  Jones 
and  Smith  will  play  a major  role  as  the 
Air  Force  mission  grows  to  greater 
heights. 

Lieutenants  Jones  and  Smith  are 
starting  out  in  junior  executive  posi- 
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tions  like  thousands  of  other  young 
commissioned  officers.  The  path  to 
the  stars  is  waiting  for  those  who  build 
a sound  basis  in  leadership  to  meet  the 
many  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

Professional  maturity  applies  to  all 
Air  Force  officers  whether  they  be 
supersonic  jet  fighter  or  bomber  pilots, 
administrative  or  technical  who  handle 
important  support  or  staff  jobs.  Offi- 
cers with  college  level  technical  train- 


ing will  move  into  increasingly  im- 
portant positions  as  the  Air  Force 
continues  its  technological  advances. 

The  heart  of  the  personnel  structure 
is  the  young  career  officer  who  in 
years  to  come  will  hold  vital  command 
positions.  The  Air  Force  offers  many 
opportunities  to  the  young  college 
graduate.  Besides  being  given  positions 
of  professional  responsibility,  more 
quickly  than  iP  most  other  walks  of 
life.  Air  Force  officers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a degree  (from  graduate 
to  doctorate  level)  in  their  field  by 
taking  approved  courses  at  the  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  or  at 
selected  civilian  universities. 

There  are  four  basic  sources  from 
which  the  Air  Force  obtains  its  offi- 
cers: the  Air  Force  Academy,  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC),  Offi- 
cer Training  School  (OTS),  and  a 
direct  commissioning  program  for  pro- 
fessional personnel.  It  is  important  for 
the  future  officer  to  understand  each 
of  these  paths  toward  aerospace 
leadership.  A decision  on  which  route 
to  take  must  be  based  on  a number  of 
things— age,  schooling,  personal  goals 
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and  many  others. 

Air  Force  Academy 

Each  year  young  men  from  the  50 
states  are  appointed  to  the  Academy. 
They  receive  a four-year  college  edu- 
cation plus  training  in  airmanship.  The 
academic  curriculum  is  divided  about 
evenly  between  social-humanistic 
studies  and  scientific  studies.  Gradu- 
ates are  awarded  a bachelor  of  science 
degree  and  a commission  in  the  Air 
Force. 

The  Academy  accepts  college  trans- 
fer students  who  have  secured  a nomi- 
nation and  appointment.  Most  college 
credits  are  transferrable.  For  infor- 
mation on  how  to  apply  for  a nomi- 
nation, see  Basic  Facts  about  Military 
Service  (September  1969)  or  write  to; 
Director  of  Admissions  and  Registrar, 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 
80840. 

Air  Force  ROTC 

Qualified  cadets  at  1 70  colleges  and 
universities  have  an  opportunity  while 
pursuing  their  chosen  academic  degree, 
to  include  the  Air  Force  ROTC  course 
in  their  schedule  and  earn  a com- 
mission upon  graduation.  AFROTC 
textbooks,  uniforms  and  a monthly 
subsistance  allowance  are  furnished 
free  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Information  concerning  the 
AFROTC  program  may  be  found  in 
the  Basic  Facts  about  Military  Service 
or  queries  may  be  addressed  to:  Air 


Force  ROTC  (ARTIO),  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  Alabama  36112. 

New  to  the  Air  Force  Officers 
Program  for  women  is  the  addition  of 
WAF  ROTC  at  four  college  campuses 
this  year. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  18 
years  old,  have  two  years  of  college 
remaining  on  completion  of  summer 
training  and  meet  other  specified 
physical  and  mental  requirements  for 
the  program.  Upon  graduation  and 
successful  completion  of  the  AFROTC 
program,  she  will  be  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force  in 
one  of  the  many  specialized  career 
fields. 

Air  Force  OTS 

OTS  is  established  specifically  for 
graduates,  both  men  and  women,  from 
any  acceptable  college  or  university. 
Selection  is  competitive.  It  is  based  on 
current  requirements,  the  applicant’s 
choice  of  speciality  and  overall 
qualifications  for  OTS.  Officer 
Trainees  receive  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  a staff  sergeant  (E— 5) 
while  in  the  course.  Graduates  receive 
reserve  commissions  and  are  imme- 
diately called  to  active  duty  as  second 
lieutenants. 

College  graduates  or  seniors  ap- 
proaching graduation  may  apply  for 
OTS  through  the  local  Air  Force  Re- 
cruiter. If  this  is  not  convenient,  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  writing 


to;  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force  Re- 
cruiting Service  (OIPC),  Randolph 
AFB,  Texas  78148. 

Professional  Personnel 

Direct  commissions  and  sponsored 
training  plans  are  available  for  certain 
professional  fields.  These  include 
doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  dentists, 
medical  therapists,  dieticians  and 
others.  The  grade  to  which  an  officer 
may  be  appointed  depends  on  a 
number  of  factors,  including  age,  train- 
ing and  professional  experience. 

Regardless  of  which  route  the 
young  Air  Force  executive  follows  in 
his  bid  for  a commission  he  may  apply 
for  flight  training.  Once  he  has  passed 
the  rugged  tests  designed  to  weed  out 
those  unfit  for  rigorous  training,  they 
find  themselves  entering  a three-week 
pre- flight  course  that  has  been 
compared  to  attending  a cram  course 
at  Harvard  and  competing  in  the 
Olympics  at  the  same  time. 

Once  the  applicant  has  successfully 
completed  the  three-week  pre-flight 
course,  he  is  then  eligible  to  attend 
advanced  pilot  training  located  at  one 
of  several  bases  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Its  a proud  day  when  the  student 
officer  puts  on  the  silver  wings  of  an 
Air  Force  pilot  or  navigator.  He  is  now 
a member  of  a select  fraternity. 
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